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Candy Time in Canada 


LJow useful it would be if we could supplement our allow- 
^ ^ ance of sweets by tapping a few trees in the back garden ! 
Yet that is what many Canadian boys and girls are able to do. 


Just now they are fastening 
tins- to trees in back gardens, 
and are watching each day’s 
yield of maple sap, from which 
delicious maple syrup, sugar, 
and cream are made. 

Between the. first day of 
spring and the last day of 
April a healthy maple tree will 
yield from 30 to 40 gallons of 
sap—sufficient to produce one 
gallon of syrup or ten pounds 
of sugar. On a fine, warm day 
following a frosty night as 
much as four quarts may be 
collected, and tins have to be 
emptied several times during the 
day to prevent waste. 

Galvanised iron spikes are 
driven into tree stems. The 
spikes have a hook at the end to 
hold the tin or pail, which must 
be covered against rain and 
insects. 

Cooled in Snow 

The sap collected each day, 
perhaps from a dozen trees in 
the garden, has to be boiled 
over a fierce fire until it be¬ 
comes syrup. The syrup is then 
boiled at 238 degrees for one 
and a half hours. Then it is 
set on the snow to cool, and 
stirred until it. becomes maple 
cream or sugar as required. 

Maple cream is at its best 
flavour right out of the pot 
and freshly cooled. A favourite 
dish among Canadian young 
. folk at springtime picnics is 
ham, or broken eggs, boiled in 
maple syrup, without salt or 
vinegar. 


Apart from the maple trees in 
private gardens, there are huge 
forests of 30,000 trees or more. 
The workers, and even the horses 
drawing the sleds, have to wear 
snow-shoes. Trees which are 
grown from seed and may live 
to be 100 years old are some¬ 
times 75 feet high and eight 
feet in circumference.. They 
must have no dead parts. Every 
year a tree is tapped a fresh hole 
is bored in the trunk; and after 
three years a hole will be com¬ 
pletely grown over with bark. 
Owners of forests usually rest 
their trees every other year. 

Sugar For Red Indians 

Maple syrup was first dis¬ 
covered by Red Indians, who 
noticed that when they were 
burning trees the sap oozed out 
on to the hot stones. They cut 
notches in the trees and drew 
sap into w'ooden troughs. The 
resulting sugar was an important 
part of their winter diet. 

An average year’s crop of 
maple syrup in Canada is 
2,600,000 gallons. In 1944, a 
peak year, over three million 
gallons were collected, valued at 
£2,000,000, but it was not 
enough for the* country’s needs. 

Note. Britain, too, has its 
maple—the common maple, with 
great-- leaves that change to a 
rich, blazing yellow in October; 
its beautifully-veined wood takes 
a fine polish and so it is much 
used for furniture. Unfortunately 
it does not yield sugar like the 
North American maple. 


Old Laid Eggs 


rrnE Ministry of Agriculture im 
- vites teachers to impress on 
their pupils the importance of 
not robbing birds’ nests—even of 
only one egg. Many of the birds 
likely to be robbed are among the 
most valuable natural guardians 
of our fields, gardens, and crops. 
Yet if George Olsen had not gone 
bird-nesting 21 years ago, the 
naturalists of the world would 
have been denied a rare treasure. 

Olsen was one of the American 
scientists with the Roy Chapman 
Andrews expedition to Mongolia, 
searching for traces of early man¬ 
kind. Having nothing better to 
do at the moment, he sought to 
climb a sandstone cliff in the 
Gobi desert, to examine the nest 
.of a kite. Failing to reach the 
nest from below, he found 
another way to the top and lay 
fiat in order to peep into the 
nest beneath, 

A Dramatic Find 

While the scientist crouched, 
his hand touched something 
sharp. It proved to be the 
broken egg of a dinosaur, a 
giant of an age when reptiles 
were lords of the earth! 

It w^as not the first dinosaur 
egg ever seen; the first specimens 
had been found a year earlier. 
But this was one of over 40, with 
the fragmentary shells of hun¬ 


dreds of others, and some of 
the eggs contained the remains 
of half-formed baby reptiles 
turned to fossils. There were 
eggs of various sizes, representing 
different species. The site had 
once been a dinosaur nursery. 

Ten Million Years Old 

But how had these dinosaur 
eggs, so far from fresh, escaped 
destruction? The answer of the 
scientists is that ten million 
years ago, when there 'was not 
a warm-blooded creature in the 
whole world, these eggs were laid 
in the fine sand and lightly 
covered over to hatch in the sun. 
Some great sandstorm had swept 
over them, burying them .so 
deeply as to keep out the heat 
of the sun, and under a weight 
so heavy as to extinguish the life 
that was taking shape within the 
shells. The sand remained age 
after age until it was converted 
into sandstone rock. This rock 
had in turn been affected by sun, 
winds, and frosts, causing it to 
crumble and reveal the eggs to 
the explorer. 

That is perhaps the strangest 
sequel to bird-nesting ever experi¬ 
enced; but it must not encourage 
us to expect similar fortune. We 
shall find only birds’ eggs in our 
trees and hedges, and they are 

much better left where they are. 

/ 


America - Africa • Europe 



Lucky youngsters taking a lesson at a Sun'^hine 
School in Florida, a few feet away from the sea. 



An open-air natural history class at a Govern¬ 
ment School at Tamale in the Gold Coast. 



Norway^s Prince Harald (middle, front row) 
photographed at school on his ninth birthday. 


These pictures show young people at school in very different 
climates. At St Petersburg in Florida, a class is held on the 
beach, close to the sea, and the subject of the lesson is, 
appropriately, a boat.* Sunshine is even more in evidence at 
Tamale in the Gold Coast, where a class is studying farming. 
In Norv/ay, Prince Harald attends school just like any other boy. 


The Flying 
Doctor 

Adventures in Uncharted 
Australia 

> 

Australia’s Flying Doctor 
pioneer, Squadron - Leader 
Clyde Fenton, R A A F, is about 
to get back into civilian life. For 
the last few years he has been 
directing an air freight service 
with battered old*"planes in the 
face of the enemy, running a 
private air-sea rescue outfit as a 
sideline, and, as a hobby, flying 
sick civilians for treatment in the 
outback. 

Clyde Fenton’s exploits as 
Flying Doctor often made head¬ 
lines, and nearly as often they 
landed him in trouble; he ignored 
red tape and certificates of air¬ 
worthiness when there were 
patients to fly. But his ability 
to handle a patched-up plane 
stood him in good stead when he 
was picked to command Fenton’s 
Flying Freighters. 

Ansons and Dragons 

That was just after Pearl 
Harbour, when a chain of radar 
stations and operational bases 
w^as' strung along the vulnerable 
north and north-west coasts. 
Some of the stations were on 
the mainland, others on pre¬ 
viously uninhabited islands. All 
were cut off from civilisation. An 
air supply service was essential, 
and, because he was one of 
the few men who knew this 
dangerous, uncharted country, 
Clyde Fenton was given the job. 
He w’as also given a few dis¬ 
carded Ansons and four ancient 
Dragon biplanes. With these he 
set up headquarters at Batchelor, 
60 -miles south of Darwin, and 
went into action. 

The going was rough. Not a 
plane had wii’eless, and every 
pilot was his own navigator. 
This was, of course, nothing new 
to Fenton, who once flew from 
Australia to China in a Gypsy 
Moth, with no radio, guided only 
by his wits and a cheap atlas. 

Thrills in Plenty 

The young pilots who were 
chosen for him flew in country 
that for aerial map-reaciing is 
among the worst in the world. 
They had to learn how to handle 
planes fit for the junk-yard, to 
make their way through dust- 
storms and monsoon rains. But 
although there were thrills in 
plenty, the unit never lost a 
single pilot in a crash. 

Fenton’s air-sea-rescue service 
was run with two old Walrus 
seaplanes discarded by the Navy; 
but many a Spitfire pilot who 
baled out over the Arafura Sea 
owes his life to those old ducks. 

The Flying Freighters went on 
flying, right to the end of the 
war. And now Squadron-Leader 
Fenton is in Melbourne, awaiting 
his discharge. He has not yet 
decided what to do, but everyone 
who knows him is certain that 
he will pick up a plane some¬ 
where and head for the open 
spaces. 

Good luck to the Flying 
Doctor I 
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Young Travellers Russia’s New 


D'ich are the memories in which are stored the sights, and 
sounds of other lands. This summer at least eleven 
thousand of our boys and girls are to gather these memories 
during a fortnight’s holiday on the Continent. 

Witlr the help of the British Switzerland will be coming here. 

Home Office and the World Many boys and girls from these 

Friendship Association, Holland European countries have been 
and Denmark have each invited our guests during the dark years 
5000 of our children to their and learned to love our land and 
countries, and Belgium and its customs. Their brothers and 

Switzerland 500 each. The sisters will be as welcome in 

charge for the fortnight will be these our happier days, 
six guineas for each visitor. To our own ooys and girls the 
Those chosen will be divided into experience will be quite new; 
pai'ties of twenty-five, each under they will be renewing those 
a leader. travel journeys which delighted 

The World Friendship Associa- their elders in the years before 
tion will select some of the the war. 

lucky boys and girls. Others This is one way in which the 
will be chosen from among the world can get to understand 
secondary and high schools and itself. May there be many moi\ 


youth cltibs. 


of these visits as time goes on 


In exchange for these visits to and things improve, so that the 
our neighbours overseas, 10,000 children of Europe—and beyond 
children from Norway, Den- —can become one family, united 
mark, Sweden, Holland, Bel- in bonds of sympatny and friend- 
gium', Luxembourg, France, and ship. . 

Lord Gort’s Call to Sacrifice 

nothing to offer the people but 
hardship and sacrifice. Their 
response was magnificent. 

He himself set a wonderful 
example, having nothing at his 
Palace table but the same pitiful 
rations that the soldiers had. To 
save petrol he rode everywhere 
on a push bicycle~and laid aside 
the splendid Governor’s car. 
These hardships no doubt under¬ 
mined his health, which was 
already far from good. 

He won the hearts of the 
people by his gentle, courteous 
manner and his patience. Lord 
Gort was very interested in the 
youth of Malta and did all he 
could to promote their organisa¬ 
tions. He ordered, for instance, 
the establishment of a paper for 
Maltese young people, printed 
partly in English and partly in 
the Maltese language. 


■^^HEN Lord Gort, who died 
not long ago, went as 
Governor, to Malta in 1942 the 
Maltese people at once recog¬ 
nised in him the spirit of the 
chivalrous and selfless leader. 
For it was the - beginning of 
Malta’s darkest time of the war. 
It had become almost impossible 
for ships to get past the enemy’s 
bombers and submarines^ to 
bring supplies to the Island. 

The writer was with Lord Gort 
in June 1942 when he broadcast 
the grave tidings—over a wired 
system of broadcasting—that only 
two ships of the expected con¬ 
voy had arrived in the harbour. 
Before his • address he said 
“I believe it is best to tell the 
people the whole truth; I know 
they will respond.” He went to 
the microphone and, like Win¬ 
ston Churchill in Britain, had 


The Children.'s Royal Academy 


J’^OR the first time for seven 
years the annual exhibition 
of children’s drawings—known 
before the war as the Children’s 
Royal Academy—is being held at 
London’s Guildhall this week by 
the 'Royal Drawing Society. It 
is the 51st of these young artists’ 
exhibitions. 

During the war an annual 
competition has been held in 
which Gold, Silver, and Bronze 
Star Certificates carrying book 
prizes have been awarded. 

This year 2600 sheets of draw¬ 
ings have been sent in by schools 
in Britain and Overseas. The 
drawings are excellent and com¬ 
pare very favourably with those 


shown before the war. Only a 
limited number of the prize- 
winning drawings are on view, 
and they are of great interest, 
for they show the trend of 
present-day teaching. 

Visitors can also see some 
examples of the work done by 
the late Rex Whistler and Ken¬ 
neth Shoesmith, RI, when they 
were children, and also drawings 
by Air Marshal Sir Roderic Hill 
when he was two and three years 
of age, one of which is of an 
engine—^his great interest in life 
was already evident! 

The exhibition is open, free, 
from 10 am to 5 pm until 
April 13. 



A World Schoolmaster 


TJ’here has recently arrived in 
Britain a Chinese doctor who 
is, in a manner of speaking, just 
now rolling up his sleeves to 
tackle one of the most ambitious 
jobs that ever confronted a 
builder of human lives. His 
name is Dr Kuo Yu-Shou and 
he has come to be Head of the 
Education Section of Unesco, 
This is a new word meaning 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organisa¬ 
tion, which has already been 
described in the CN, , 


Dr Yu-Shou is .45 years of age, 
and to take on the Headship of 
the E in Unesco he resigned 
his position as Commissioner 
of Education in his native 
province of Szechuan, where 
he had 46 million people in 
his educational care. He has 
travelled to Britain from the 
village of Tschechow, which is 
200 miles south of Chungking. 

Dr Kuo does not drink or 
smoke. In spite of the gigantic 
nature of the task before him, 
his face ever wears a smile, • 


President 

JiTjssiA has 'a new President. 

Mikhail Kalinin, whose sight 
is said to be failing, has retired, 
and has been succeeded by 
Nikolai Shvernik, Vice-President 
since February 1944, 

Kalinin, who has been Presi¬ 
dent since 1923, was born 71 
years ago in a village not far 
from Moscow, 
I and started 
I work in St 
[Petersburg 
(now Lenin- 
I grad) when he 
[was 14. Some- 
I where in that 
j city, then the 
I capital, was a 
j twelve - months- 
I old baby who, 
57 years later, was to succeed 
him as Russian President. 

Nikolai Shvernik, son of a St 
Petersburg worker, also started 
his career at 14, learning to be 
a turner at an electro-mechanical 
plant. When the Civil War broke 
out he joined a guerilla detach¬ 
ment, and later held command¬ 
ing posts in the Red Army. 

A Popular Figure 

In 1921 Shvernik returned to 
his main sphere of activity— 
trade union work—and rapidly 
became a popular figure In public 
life. Nine years later he was 
elected as head of the trade 
union movement in the USSR. 

Nikolai Shvernik headed the 
Soviet Trade Union Delega¬ 
tion at the 75th British Trade 
Union Congress, and has done 
much to foster friendship be- 
t\veen 'the two peoples. At 58 
he finds himself holder of one of 
the highest offices in the world. 

As President, Shvernik’s main 
duties are: a thorough study of 
all laws between sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet, as they are all 
issued under his signature after 
being ratified; recommending 
the- appointment of various 
Ministers; decorating those who 
have been awarded titles of 
honour of the USSR; exercis¬ 
ing the right of pardon; and 
leceiving the credentials of 
foreign diplomats.' 

FRENCH AND , 
BRITISH ART 

gix large rooms of the Tate 

Gallery, closed for nearly 
seven years, have now been re¬ 
opened. On their walls are three 
special exhibitions; paintings by 
the modern French masters 
Braque and Rouault, organised 
by the British Council; studies 
by Cezanne, the painter of 
Provencal landscapes, organised 
by the Arts Council of Great 
Britain; and Mr and Mrs Vincent 
Massey’s representative and care¬ 
fully chosen collection of con¬ 
temporary British“ paintings, 
which the owners have lent 
before taking them home to 
Canada. 

PRIVATE BEAM 

people, if any, who are 
stationed overseas with the 
British forces can contact their 
ramllies and friends as frequently 
as Flight-Sergeant Evans who is 
stationed 7000 miles away, in the 
Cocos Islands. He constructed his 
own transmitter and directed the 
beam on England. It was picked 
up by a wireless enthusiast at 
Reading who conveyed the 
message to Evans’s parents at 
Maidenhead. And now they often 
listen to their son over the radio. 
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World News Reel 


PARIS CHEERS. When the 
30 men of the band of the Royal 
Scots marched through Paris re¬ 
cently, tens of thousands of 
people ran out to cheer them 
wildly. Police were unable to 
keep back the enthusiastic 
crowds. 

Australian dockers recently 
worked day ' and night to load 
12 ships with nearly 100,000 tons 
of wheat for India. 

Not long ago Jour elephants 
crossed the Pyrenees only 12 
miles Jrom the route taken hy 
Hannibal’s elephants. They be¬ 
longed to a Sioiss circus that 
had been, stranded in Spam 
during the closing of the frontier. 

OUT OF THEIR DEPTH. On 

a 90-mile beach in East Victoria 
more than , 100 whales were re¬ 
cently stranded. 

For rescuing an . R A p man 
from the side of the 400-foot cliff 
above Victoria Palls, Southern 
Rhodesia, two South Africans 
have received the ^oyal Humane 
Society’s bronze medal. 

Mr La Guardia, formerly 
Mayor of New York, has suc¬ 
ceeded Mr Lehman as Director- 
General of Unrra. 


PENICILLIN EXPRESS. The 
first express goods plane of the 
Trans-Canada Airways arriv(?d at 
Prestwick from Canada with 6100 
lbs of penicillin destined for 
France and Bombay. 

Deposits of Thorium, a rare 
substance used in the ^ manufac¬ 
ture of atom bombs, have been 
found in Ceylon. 

Mexico is again to send 54,000 
workers to the U S to help har¬ 
vest the grain so urgently needed 
by a hungry world. Last year 
the Mexican harvesters sent 
home in ivages about £250,000. 

CENTENARIAN CITY. Bloem¬ 
fontein, judicial capital of South 
Africa, has just celebrated its 
lOoCh anniversary. 

President Roosevelt’s portrait is 
on stamps issued in Argentina on 
the anniversary of his death, 
April 12. 

New Zealand has arranged to 
settle her overseas war debts by 
paying £1^,000,000 to the British 
Government. 

In the recent Greek elections 
about 60 per cent of the voters 
went to the polls, which resulted 
in a victory for the Populists. 

Colonel Juan Peron has been 
elected President of Argentina. 


Home News Reel 


DUMB. A German prisoner 
who escaped recently from a 
camp near Reading remained 
free for a month by pretending 
he was deaf and dumb. When 
asked “Are you English or Ger¬ 
man?” he wrote . “I am an 
Englander. ” 

The G W R is to name loco¬ 
motives of the 1000 class after 
English and Welsh counties. 

It has been estimated that the 
value of the food, drink, and 
tobacco ivhich might be obtaUied 
by Britain from Empire countries 
in 1946 is £350,000,000. 

VILLAGE ELDER. Mr George 
M. Thompson, aged 92, who has 
represented the village of Keel- 
by on the Caistor rural district 
council since 1900, wanted to 
retire at the recent election; but 
the village refused to find 
another candidate so he remains 
their councillor. 

An RAP plane that made a 
forced landing in Hyde Park, 
London, recently was the first 
plane ever to land there. No one 
was hurt. A crowd listening to 
speakers in the Park did not 
notice, the plane until it came to 
rest about 200 yards away. 

Up to February 28 the number 
of teachers released from the 
Forces under Class B was 7875. 

RESULT IN THE AIR. At 

Rawtenstall in Lancashire 
rockets are to be sent up on 
Saturdays to signal the results 
of local cricket matches. Two 
rockets will be fired for a win 
by Rawtenstall, one for a draw, 
and none for a defeat. 


The 1939-45 Star has been 
awarded to all our lifeboatmen 
who went on service at least 25 
times during the war; 214 men 
have qualified. 

NAVY BILL. The estimates 
for the Navy during the coming 
financial year amount to 
£255,075,000, which includes the 
payment of war gratuities. 

It is hoped to start the famous 
Golden Arrow express from 
London to France and Switzer¬ 
land on April 15. 

The Duke of York’s Royal 
Military School, often called 
“the Nursery of the Arniyf* is 
back at Dover after six years of 
evacuation. ^ 

GETTING THE BIRD. A fire¬ 
man of Battle in Sussex was 
lowered down a well 60 feet 
deep to rescue a chicken. The 
bird was brought up unhurt.' 

The memorial to King George 
V, sculptured by Sir William 
Reid Dick, is to be erected in 
Abingdon Street, Westminster. 

NEST EGGS. An attractive 
Easter Greetings Card dis¬ 
tributed throughout the country 
by Savings Committees shows a 
nest of newly hatched birds 
with savings stamps in * their 
beaks. 

Mr George du Cros, who died 
recently, ivas the son of the 
founder of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company. When he was only 
16, in 1891, George du Cros ivent 
to the U S and showed Americans 
lioiD to make the first pneumatic 
tyre manufactured there. 


Youth News Reel 


THE SCOUT “V C.” For his 
courage and cheerfulness during 
a long illness which involved 
many operations, 13-year-old ^ 
Scout Roy Stanley Dodgson has 
been awarded the Cornwell 
Scout Badge. 

Every Sunday a Patrol of 
Scouts from the 40th Blackpool 
Troop visits a nearby children’s 
hospital and distributes books 
and sweets. 

The Scout Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to Patrol Leader George 
Richards, of the 56th Bedford- 


shire {Methodist) Scout Group, 
for rescuing fils little brother 
from droivning in a static zvater 
tank. 

THE B B HAT. Boys Brigade 
companies have balloted on the 
question of the type of uniform 
cap to be worn. In favour of 
the field service cap 637 votes 
were given, 587 favoured tfie 
“pillbox *’ type, and 295 wanted 
the beret. As a result, the field 
service and pillbox types will 
continue to, be worn. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, April 13, 1946 


Thanks to the Ladybird 


That curiously named red in¬ 
sect loith the hlack spots, the 
ladybird, is busy again, and we 
earnestly hope its numbers will 
be many in this year of our great 
need. 

^HE ladybird is the gardener's 
lady-help, feeding on the 
minute green insects (the aphides 
which destroy the leaves of the 
rose trees) and other plant pests. 
One ladybird can dispose of them 
by the thousand. 

Not only here but elsewhere do 
they pursue this salutary busi¬ 
ness, for there are 2000 varieties 
of the ladybird distributed in 
many countries. One variety in 
Australia was imported ' to 
California, where it deals as 


successfully with the scale in¬ 
sects which infest the fruit trees 
where oranges, and grape-fruit 
grow. 

The ladybird has few enemies 
but many friends, among them 
ants who tend it for the honey 
dew it yields. It can yield some¬ 
thing else besides because, when 
alarmed, it brings into play its 
own defensive weapon, a re¬ 
pulsive smell that deters an 
enemy. Birds know it and leave 
the ladybird alone. A young 
bird may try to eat one by mis¬ 
take, but does not do so twice. 

Its career of usefulness begins 
early. Its orange-yellow eggs laid 
on the underside of leaves hatch 
in five to 10 days, and in three 


BRIEF APPEARANCE Omar’s Translator 


the destroyer Cutlass was 
’ launched from Yarrow’s 
Yard, Glasgow, she made one 
voyage, and one voyage only; that 
was to the shiphreaker, as one of 
the several destroyers partially 
built during the war and now re¬ 
garded as unwanted and out of 
date. The steel from these ships, 
however, will go to help the 
merchant shipbuilding problem. 



London’s Last Balloon 

Less than two years ago London 
was festooned with a balloon bar¬ 
rage. Now there is only this one 
which is sent up for research into 
the effect of weather on radio 
transmission. 


ONE FOR ALL 

rr^HREE devoted 18-year-old Welsh 
brothers, triplets, are so alike 
that their friends can only tell 
them apart by their different 

.styles of brushing their hair. They 
are Idwal, Ivor, and Morgan 

Llewellyn, of Gelli. 

Not only are they alike in 

appearance, but their tastes are 

similar. Two are assistant mine- 
surveyors and the other is in a 
coal re.search-lataoratory. 


gRiTAiN intends that posterity 
shall not . forget Edward 
FitzGerald, the translator of the 
delightful Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, of W'hich probably the 
follow’ing lines are the best 
known: 

The Moving Finger writes; and 
having writ 

Moves on: nor all the piety nor 
loit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half 
a line. 

Nor all thy tears ivash out a word 
of it. 

Already there is a plaque to 
the memory of this English poet 
and translator at Bredfield 
House, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
where he was born in 1809, and 
another on the wall of his 
lodgings at Cambridge. 

The other day a third plaque 
was erected to his memory in the 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies of the University of 
London. 

NEW ORCHESTRA 
IN THE NORTH 

PERMANENT North Regional 
orchestra to provide the best 
music all the year round through¬ 
out Northumberland, Durham, 
and the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, is envisaged in a plan 
which is to be submitted to the 
Ministries of Education and 
Health. This plan, which is sup¬ 
ported by the Musicians' Union, 
suggests the use of high-class 
symphony orchestras in church 
and chapel services, as well as 
musical lectures at schools to en¬ 
courage the formation of school 
orchestras. 

Under this plan orchestral per¬ 
formances would be possible from 
time to time in every village. In 
the summer months complete 
sections of the orchestra would 
be available for performances at 
holiday places throughout the 
North of England, 


weeks the larvae get busy. When 
a third of an inch long their 
business is fatal to the aphis. In 
due time the larva attaches 
itself to the underside of a leaf 
by its tail end, folds up its legs, 
sheds its skin and prepares .to 
be a beautiful lady when it 
emerges from its chrysalis. . It 
comes out yellow with no spots, 
but when the spots appear its 
life-cycle is complete. The 
English ladybird is bright red 
with black spots and its scientific 
name is Coccinella bipunctata. 
It hibernates in winter under 
leaves, beams, and roofs, often 
in clusters of hundreds, and 
sometimes under ledges and sills 
indoors. 

A HANDBAG'S 
DEEP-SEA HOLIDAY 

ATot long ago a lady’s handbag 
apparently decided to take a 
holiday among the merry fishes 
of the Irish Sea. While its 
owner. Miss Morgan, was leaning 
over the railings at Blackpool it 
slipped into the water. Its holi¬ 
day ended in a trawler’s net off 
the Isle of Man. The astonished 
fishermen restored the bag—to- 
togethcr with the_£ll 10s,'ration 
book, and clothing coupons which 
it contained—to Miss Morgan. 

Room of Memories 

'J’HE Chelmsford branch of the 
British Legion in planning 
its new headquarters have de¬ 
cided to have an American room. 

During the war thousands of 
U S troops were stationed in 
Chelmsford, Springfield, and 
nearby villages. Now the British 
Legion is preparing for the day 
when these men will come back 
again as visitors.. The room is 
really a memorial to the men 
who did so much to cement the 
friendship between two peace- 
loving nations, and particularly 
to those who came from the 
sister towns of Chelmsford and 
Springfield in Massachusetts.. 
When the visitors do come and 
enter the American room they 
will find many mementoes of the 
days they spent in war-racked 
England. 

ENGINES REPLACE 
PIT PONIES 

Tt is good news that in British 
mines 40 flameproof Diesel 
locomotives have been installed to 
replacfe pit ponies as a means of 
hauling the heavy tubs of coal 
underground. In spite of the 
mechanisation of our mines there 
were still last year 25,000 horses 
arra ponies employed in our coal 
mines. The C N has for years 
urged that they should all be re¬ 
leased from their dark under¬ 
ground servitude and their places 
taken by up-to-date machinery. = 





London Airport 

Heathrow Airport has been renamed London Airport and was 
recently inspected by a party of M Ps. In the foreground of 
the picture is a giant Handley-Page Halifax C VIII, and beyond 
is an Avro Tudor I. 


RESTORING 
CASSINO ABBEY 

^HUUCH OF England men and 
women , are helping in the 
restoration of the\ famous library 
of the Benedictine Abbey of Monte 
Cassino in Italy, shattered during 
the battles there. Among the 
bodies making contributions to 
the gift are the cathedral chapters 
of Canterbury, Brecon, Coventry, 
Durham, Ely, Gloucester, Win¬ 
chester, and the Oxford colleges 
of Christ Church, Trinity, and 
Worcester, and the Cambridge 
colleges of Jesus and Magdalene. 

Learning at the 
Library 

Sheffield claims to be the only 
city in the country which 
teaches its schoolchildren how to 
use public libraries. 

Every week in term time about 
200 boys and girls from primary 
and secondary schools spend two 
hours in the Central Library, 
learning to use the lending, refei’- 
ence, and commercial libraries. 

They are shown how to consult 
the catalogue, and how to refer 
to the street directories and well- 
known reference books. 


Mr and Mrs Saras Crane Defending Home and Family 



I. At Taronga Zoo, in 
Australia, Mother Crane, 
alarmed, calls for help. 


2. Father Crane comes rushing to the scene 
v/hile Mother urges : “ Hurry up, an intruder is 
near and our eggs are In danger 1 


3. But it is only their old friend the keeper. 
Ail the same, Father spreads his wings as though 
saying : “ If you’re a good keeper, keep off ! ” 


4. Mother settles down 
.again to her patient job 
on the eggs. 


Better Potatoes? 

JN spite of the fact that the 
annual value of the potato 
crop in Britain today is estimated 
at £30,000,000—double the pre¬ 
war figure—our scientists are not 
yet convinced that we are pro¬ 
ducing the best possible type of 
potato. 

Research workers at the Cam¬ 
bridge School of Agriculture are 
crossing our potatoes with Mexi¬ 
can, South and Central American 
varieties in the hope of producing 
types of better quality and more 
able to resist disease. 

Some new varieties which have 
thus been produced by our 
scientists will have their field 
trials for the first time this year. 

LUCKY LUCKY WAS 
THERE 1 

■^OT long ago little Martin 
^ Brooks, aged two, was qviietly 
watching the .chickens in his 
garden when a cockerel suddenly 
flew at him and began pecking 
and scratching his face. Then 
Lucky came on the scene. Lucky 
is Martin’s terrier—five years older 
than Himself. He soon sent the 
treacherous cockerel packing, and 
so probably saved his young 
master’s eyes from serious damage. 

CRUISING DOWN 
THE RIVER 

XJefore the war many a Lon¬ 
doner unable to take a long 
sea trip delighted in a voyage 
down the Thames, to Southend, 
Clacton, Margate, or Ramsgate; 
and for children it was great fun, 
inspecting the ship’s engine-room, 
seeing cargoes being loaded and 
unloaded, lightermen at work, 
and, finally, the open sea. 

This summer those old familiar 
trips will be resumed, it is hoped 
from a new pier near the Tower 
of London; and the famous Royal 
Eagle, which did yeoman service 
as a flak ship during the \var, is 
expected to start upon her old 
course at Whitsuntide. 
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Symbol of World Peace 

These American Marines, on duty guarding the meeting of 
the United Nations Security Council at the Hunter College 
building in the Bronx, New York, form themselves into letters 
which spell humanity's highest hope. 


BRITAIN’S Yearly Account Book 


'y^y'HEREVER we go this week we 
hear people talking about 
the Budget which Mr Dalton, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
introduced into Parliament. 
Some people are grumbling at 
the high taxes they must still 
pay, others agi'ee with Mr 
Dalton’s arrangements. 

For those of us who do not 
shine at maths—what a lot of 
us there are!—this talk is some¬ 
what bewildering; yet- it is a 
matter that concerns every one 
of us, for even if we are not 
earning money yet we soon shall, 
while our fathers and mothers 
have all to pay taxes on their 
incomes and many purchases. 

The Budget • is Britain’s 
account book for the year. It 
shows what the Government 
receives and spends. Oddly 
enough, the word originally had 
nothing to do with money, but 
refeiTed to the leather bag, 
called in French a bougette, in 
which in former days the Chan- 
. cellor brought his accounts 
into Parliament. Nowadays the 
Chancellor uses leather-bound 
boxes for this purpose. The 
word Exchequer is derived from 
the chequered cloth which used 
to cover the table (called the 
Treasury table) on which in the 
old days the ~ Chancellor placed 
his papers on Budget Day. 

The yearly Budget has to be 
in two separate parts. For not 
only has the Chancellor to 


account for all the money 
received and spent by the 
Government during the past 
year, but he also has to estimate 
how much the Government is 
likely to receive—mostly from 
taxation—during the coming 
year and how much will have 
to be spent. Of course, no one 
can estimate exactly how much 
the Government will receive in 
taxes, nor exactly how much 
they will have to spend in the 
coming year; so that when the 
next Budget comes along it may 
be found that more has had to 
be spent than was planned for 
and less received in taxes than 
was expected. In that case, the 
Government has to make up the 
deficit by borrowing, thus adding 
to our National Debt. 

That cannot be helped in these 
difficult times when we have 
had to spend such colossal sums 
on the war, but with the return 
of more normal conditions we 
shall again see the more pleasing 
picture of the Government re-, 
ceiving more in a year than 
they have to, pay out. The sur-^ 
plus thus gained will then 
probably be used for reducing 
the National Debt. 

The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer has a difficult . task— 
and he certainly has to be good 
al maths; but his labours en¬ 
able the life of our country to 
be carried on smoothly and effi¬ 
ciently from year to year. 


Can We All Reach the Century? 


a strange world it would 
be if most people lived to 
be over a hundred years old, and 
were active, healthy, and normal 
to the end. Yet such a develop¬ 
ment may not be beyond the 
bounds of possibility. 

For some time past Russia has 
been interested in the problem of 
prolonging life, and Marshal 
Stalin is doing all he can to en¬ 
courage it In Britain, too, 
re^Cgrci) into ageing is being 
puftiiied. ' • 

if has ■ been reported, that in 
recent times a Russian peasant 
has lived as long as 159 years. In 
the district of Abkhazia, In the 
Caucasus, it appears to be the 
rule rather than the exception to 
live to a very advanced age, and 
Russian scientists have been 
Studying the people there. Led by 


Professor Alexander Bogomolats, 
president of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, they have 
concluded that the secret of the 
long life of these people is the 
continued health of the vital. 
tissues in their bodies, which are 
able to resist disease and over¬ 
come poisons which get into the 
humanj^t^"' * 

Professor Bogomolats has pro¬ 
duced a serum, known as AQS. 
and when thisds injected into the 
body m very small doses it 
sffehgthens the tissues and so 
prolongs life. It is claimed, too, 
that this serum is valuable in* 
treating many diseases. 

The people of today are living 
longer than was the case fifty' 
years ago, and . there are signs 
that in the future they may live 
longer still. 


A^'fl 13, 1946 

Figures of 
Speech 

WELL-KNOWN Writer has been 
criticising Gibbon and his 
famous Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. The historian 
ends the story of Probus, a great 
emperor of the third century, 
with the description of the revolt 
of Roman legionaries and the 
killing by them of the man they 
had admired and followed. “A 
thousand swords were plunged 
at once into the bosom of the un¬ 
fortunate Probus,” says Gibbon; 
and this the critic describes as 
“the most remarkable numerical 
statement in English literature.” 

Poetic Exaggeration 

But is it more remarkable than 
the. words Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of Richard the Third: 
“My conscience hath a thousand 
several tongues,” and later, as 
the battle of Bosworth opens: “ A 
thousand hearts are great in my 
bosom ” ? Gibbon used the word 
thousand figuratively, suggesting 
not an actual number but merely 
many. 

Writers have long made use of 
the word in oi'der to imply a 
large number. Marlowe, in his 
vision of Helen of Troy, cries “ Is 
this the face that launched a 
thousand ships?” and later de¬ 
clares that she is “clad in the 
beauty of a thousand stars.” But 
he does not expect posterity to 
imagine that he has counted 
either ships or stars. Nor does 
a modern mother mean precisely 
what she says in declaring to her 
child, “I have told you a thou¬ 
sand times!” 

History, ^ like poetry and 
domestic conversation, must 
be allowed a certain licence in 
a sweeping statement that no¬ 
body misunderstands. 



Our Leading Miler 


Douglas Wilson, Britain’s best 
miler since Sidney Wooderson, 
who will probably be in the British 
team at the European Games at 
Oslo next August^ 


THIS K IND WOR LD 

A lthough Mr J. A. Webf^ter feft 
Morecambe to live in the 
Argentine 30 years ago he 
forgotten his native tqwnl“'*'''Tle 
Ija-s h^d more than a kindly 
thought, for the schoolchildren, 
there'. \yh6, in comi^oii with other 
Bntiih lioy^ 'Knd girls, have been 
so short of luxuries during ^he 
last few years. The oth'et* day 
the Mayor of Morecambe received 
from Mr Webster a parcel con¬ 
taining sweets to the value of 
about £25, with the request that 
the mayor would have them dis¬ 
tributed among the younger 
schoolchildren of Morecambe. 



Well Done ! 

T his week the ' League of 
Nations, established in the 
peace treaty of 1919, comes 
officially to an end—the League 
on which were set the hopes and 
dreams of a generation .which 
believed that it, and it only, 
\vould bring peace an earth. 

We can raise our hands in 
salute to the League as it passes 
into history for a great work well 
done. It attempted many 
things ; it accomplished much ; 
and if it failed to reach its final 
aim of world peace it has passed 
on the vision to its successor 
the United Nations. 

[ ET us salute some of its leaders. 

There was the noble-hearted 
Nansen—Arctic ' explorer and 
lover of men ; it was he who in 
the League’s early days piloted 
millions of refugees across Europe 
to their homes. The selfless, 
devoted Robert Cecil of our own 
land helped to make the British 
people lovers of peace. In 
France the silver oratory of 
Aristide Briand drew the French 
people towards the idea of a 
world family. In Czechoslovakia,. 
President Masaryk under the 
friendly care of the League built 
up a new, democratic nation. 

The League helped the new 
young nations born out of the 
world upheaval of 1914-18 to 
feel that they had a place in the 
councils of the 'world. For the 
first time in the history of man 
the separated nations sat round 
the council table and began the 
very difficult task of learning how . 
to live together in brotherhood. 

pROM the shores of Lake Geneva 
there flowed a stream of 
goodwill, practical co-operation, 
and regular advice which added 
greatly to human welfare. Be¬ 
cause of what the League’s Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation 
did women no longer work 
underground in mines, and small 
children no longer labour at the 
carpet looms of Persia. IMore 
care is. taken everywhere of 
miners, seamen, dock labourers, 
and all those who work at 
dangerous occupations. Hours 
of work throughout the world 
are shorter, leisure is longer, and 
life is more enjoyable because the 
League of Nations has been 
among us for twenty-six years. 

Even during the war its work 
did not wholly cease. A faithful 
group toiled on in Geneva, and 
many more in Canada, to keep 
alive the dreanis of peace wliile 
the guns roared and the bombs 
fell. 

VWhAT the League accomplished 
^ is not ipst. It laid founda- • 
tions for the wQirld family of 
men which "cannot be destroyed, 
and from its pioneering witness 
there.colnesji call to this geiiera- 
tldji to' build niore wisely, to 
endure more patiently, and to 
serve more unselfishly. Only in 
these ways can we build the 
new w’orld in peace, happiness^ 
and prosperity* 


The Children'^ 

NON-SPEAKERS 

LADY has WTitten to Tlic 
Times urging that the rail¬ 
way companies should provide 
carriages in which talking is 
forbidden. 

It is our humble opinion that 
the idea, though it has its points, 
will not be adopted. There W'ould 
have to be penalties, for instance, 
for a breach of silence ; and a 
nice grading of fines for different 
offences, ranging, say, from five 
shillings for a whisper to fi\‘e 
pounds for a shout. And wEat 
fine w^ould be incurred by the 
courteous traveller wdio said 
“ Excuse me, Madam, butj^ou’ve 
dropped your glove ? 

No. ■ We do not think w^e shall 
see Non-Speakers. Much better 
for the raihvay companies to 
provide some" more Non-Smokers 
—they really are needed. 

A Wrong, idea 

'Y'he Chief Constable of Stock- 
port has asked for the 
publication of the names and - 
addresses of young offenders f 
because he thinks that this would t 
deter youngsters with crimijial > 
tendencies. > 

Most earnestly we hope that 
such a course will not be taken. 

It would be a return to those 
dark ages of wl}ich Dickens ; 
wrote, and, in our opinion, would : 
be a fatal blow to the better I 
modern methods of dealing with 
young offenders. 

Such offenders must be re¬ 
claimed and ■ reformed, so tliat 
they may take their place as 
well-behaved, useful citizens. To 
brand them publicly in their 
youth, when so often the real 
fault is not theirs, would prejudice 
enormously the chances of suc¬ 
cess. Immature iliinds, itoo, do ^ 
not, as a rule, weigh up before¬ 
hand the consequences of acts. 


Under the t 




^ London dentist 
hypnotises people 
before pulling out 
their teeth. They 
think he is only pul¬ 
ling their leg. 

B 

J^RITAIN has one of 
the finest climates 
■in the world, a 

weather expert. When 
it is fine. 

'J'wo brothers have always lived ■ 
a stone’s throw from each 
other. But haven’t thrown anv. i 



PETER PUCK 
KNO 

If an Englishnr 
French p 



Scientists claim to have found .No-t 
are like 
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■ Newspaper 


Character and Sport 

Tf ancient Greece stood for Art, 
'and ancient Rome £or Law, 
^yhat does Britain stand for ? 

This question was recently 
under discussion by the BBC 
Brains Trust, and one answer 
given was Sport. But that great 
athlete of his day, Mr C. B. Fry, 
writing in The Sunday Graphic, 
IS objected that it is the British 
character which has made our 
sports and games what they are, 
and not the other way round. 

The important point is that 
British sport is no more than a 
natural outlet for British charac¬ 
ter, and not an end in itself 

London^s Aid to Youth 

Uow boys and girls spend their 
time out of school is just as 
important as when they are 
learning their lessons. The Lon-^ 
don County Council realise this, 
and they have agreed to spend 
^42,000 a year of the ratepayers' 
money to help London Youth 
organisations. This money will 
be granted to approved volun¬ 
tary bodies which run play 
centres or junior clubs for 
children of school age. 

The Council have agreed to 
offer spare school premises and 
equipment free to these volun¬ 
tary bodies, and to contribute 
towards the salaries of the youth 
leaders. . 

The L C C are to be congratu¬ 
lated on their wise move, which, 
"e hope, will be widely followed. 


Stretching a Point 

Clastic for all our needs is to 
be manufactured again—the 
Board of Trade have stretched 
a point. But they haven't 
stretched it quite far enough: 
the elastic will not reach the 
shops for some time. 


liter's Table 



WANTS TO 
w 


n can be a 
.fisher 


'J'lIE councillor who 
ivants his (own io 
he replanned on up- 
to-date lines should 
ask the railways to 
electrify them. 

□ 

gTRiKERs have pre- 
- seated an eleven- 
point plan to their 
firm. They are stick¬ 
ing out. 

□ 


'fOUSES can be divided into three 
kinds, says a writer. Usually 
hey are divided into flats. 



rouble Potatoes, We hope they 
this! 


THINGS SAID 

'T'iiere are your main require¬ 
ments for increased pro¬ 
duction—enterprise, efficiency, 
incentive, and hard work. 

Anthony Eden 

Tf the English-speaking people 
have any destiny at all, it is 
to serve the world, not dominate 
it. Henry Wallace 

When I rise in this House I 
speak not of Athens .but 
of Oldham. 

J. Haivorth, M P, dar¬ 
ing a Housing Debate 

A CHILD is killed or injured 
every 12 minutes of the 
daylight hours. 

2 \ C. Skejffington-Lodge, M P 

Questions of honour among 
^ individuals are no longer 
left to the ordeal of duel. Ques¬ 
tions of honour among nations 
cannot be left to the ordeal of 
battle. U S Secretary of State 

^DUCATION standards in this 
country are not as low as 
some people engaged in the 
cutertainment industry seem to 
think. Ellen Wilkinson 


The English Countryside 

*T*he pearly-grey of the early 
dawn. 

O’er the vast and shining sea, 
The golden sun in the early 
morn 

O’er meadow, lake and tree, 
The song of the lark in-the deep 
blue sky. 

And the rustle of wind through 
fields of rye. 

This is the English countryside. 

The winding rivxr, a silver line 
Beneath smooth hills of short 
fresh grass. 

And scabious, heather, gorse, 
and thyme. 

That will blossom until England 
pass, 

And primrose, orchids, bluebells 
fair. 

Free and sweet as the spring- 
tide air. 

This is the English countryside. 
Ann^ Pccrker [age 13) 

An April Day at 
Grasmere 

T NEVER saw daffodils so beau¬ 
tiful. They grew among the 
mossy stones about and above 
them; some rested their heads 
upon these stones, as on a pillow, 
for weariness; and the rest 
tossed and reeled and danced, 
and seemed as if they verily 
laughed with, the wind, that 
blew upon them over the lake ; 
they looked so gay, ever glanc¬ 
ing, ever changing. This wind 
blew directly over the lake to 
them. There was here and tliere 
a little knot,'and a few stragglers 
higher up; but they were so 
few as not to disturb the sim¬ 
plicity, unity, and life of that 
one busy higliway. 

Dorothy Wordsworth 

--M-— 

JUST AN IDEA 
Be prepared fo sacrifice your 
selfishness for those yon love, not 
io sacrifice them to your selfishness. 


April 13, I9U 
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Roosevelt’S 

Stamps 

JpRANKLiN Roosevelt was a' 
famous stamp collector, and 
Mr George B. Sloane, an expert, 
has written an interesting 
account of his vast collection in 
the American periodical, Stamps. 
Mr >Sloane valued the collection 
at 80,000 dollars, about £20,000. 

It contained no celebrated 
rarities, but was a straight¬ 
forward display of many of the 
woidd’s stamps carefully set out, 
mounted, and written up by the 
President himself. 

It was begun by his mother 
and handed on to him when he 
was quite a little lad, so he had 
a good start. Throughout his life 
it was his solace and hobby, and 
although few men have worked 
harder *for their fellow-men he 
spared a little time every day 
to arranging his stamps. 

He had the opportunity, 
enjoyed by few ardent collectors 
indeed, of helping to design 
many of the stamps of his own 
country, and he generally sub¬ 
mitted rough pencil sketches for 
new U S issues. 

He was working at his stamps 
on the last morning of his life, 
and in a wire basket on his desk 
was found an envelope full of 
duplicate .stamps on which he 
had written a note expressive o£ 
his whole noble, generous -nature’ 
—“To give away.” 



Two Generations 

Baby is four days old and has her 
parent’s white nose. 


A New Speedboat 

’A speedboat that looks 

like a wingless seaplane and 
travels.at 70 mph—that is the 
Hydrofin; and its inventor, 
Mr Christopher Hook, has left 
London for the Isle of Wight to 
put it'under construction. 

This new boat has two 
horizontal plates at the bottom 
of two dipping arms which cut 
the water, and it is the little 
resistance offered by the water 
to these plates that gives the 
Ijydrofin its high speed. Another 
feature, for which many people 
will be grateful, is a device which 
automatically adjusts the angle 
at which the plates cut the 
oncoming waves, and thus gets 
rid of the pitching and tossing 
which causes seasickness. 

Mr Hook built his first full-size 
hydrofin in 1942 and offered the 
plans to the Admiralty. They 
had doubts about it until after 
VE Day, when the Navy dis¬ 
covered that the Germans had 
built similar craft of 80 tons for 
fast submarine-chasing. Next 
year Mr Hook intends to build 
10-ton coastal craft, and, later on, 
long-range vessels up to 200 tons. 


Orry of the Isle of Man 


|\/Iany centuries ago the Isle .of Man had Viking rulers, and 
plans are afoot for new excavations which it is hoped will 
shed fresh light on the life of the Norsemen of the island. 


The • main object of 
the new search will, be 
to find the remains of 
a Viking house or settle¬ 
ment. 

The remains of two 
houses have previously 
been found, but' while 
they may be of Viking 
origin, this cannot be 
proved, and more definite infor¬ 
mation is expected from the new 
excavations. 

Earlier discov*enes have re¬ 
vealed a great deal about life 
on the island during the Norse 
occupation. Two dead Norsemen, 
both chieftains, have been found 
—buried with their ships; others 
have been unearthed within 
their coffins, complete with 
swords, spears, harness (richly 
decorated and with bronze 
mountings), and other personal 
relics. 

One site in particular had 
vestiges of six distinct periods in 
remote Manx history—Flint im¬ 
plements of the Middle or Late 
Stone Ages .(about 2000 bc) were 
found, as well as remains of the 
Bronze Age (1000-500 bc). There 
were also indications of an Iron 
Age (100 B c) hill-fort in which, 
behind earth-packed ramparts 
surmounted by a raised platform 
and parapet, the ancients lived 
for a long period. 

Later discoveries are Viking 
textiles—remnants of a woollen 


cloak—found on the 
island a few weeks ago 
and a rare discovery 
outside Scandinavia. 

Dr Gerhard Bersu, 
who conducted this ex¬ 
cavation, takes infinite 
pains. He scrapes the 
earth with his penknife 
and sweeps the particles 
aside with a tiny mohair paint¬ 
brush. 

Buried over a thousand years 
ago, the dead Viking whose 
grave on the north-west coast 
of the Isle of Man was opened 
by Dr Bersu had his long spear 
and shield above his coffin. 
Within it was a fine sword, held 
in its decorated scabbard, with 
a knife, and the ring-pin fasten¬ 
ings of his woollen cloak. 

It was about the' ninth century 
that Norsemen began to settle 
in the Isle of Man instead of 
perpetually raiding it as plunder¬ 
ing sea rovers. 

Orry is said to be the first 
Norse ruler of the Isle of Man, 
and credit is given to him for 
the division of the island into 
six electoral districts which 
exist to this day, for the found¬ 
ing of the House of Keys, and 
the initiation of Tynwald Hill. 
His is a name which is perpetu¬ 
ated, King Orry being a new 
steamer recently launched to ply 
the Irish Sea and link the island 
with the mainland. 



HOW LONG CAN A SEED LIVE ? 


rpHE German bomb which, fall¬ 
ing near the Natural History 
Museum, has closed it ever since 
to all but students and its staff, 
opened up at the same time the 
. discovery of the oldest-known 
living seed. It was found among 
• the broken glass by Dr John 
'' Ramsbottom, the keeper of 
Botany, in the British Museum 
Sloane Collection and must 
therefore be 240 years old. ' 
Dr Ramsbottom planted it, a 
lotus seed, and has exhibited it, 
still living and growing, to the 
Linnean Society. This dis¬ 
closure gives a. new date to the 
years a seed can survive. 

This should not revive, how¬ 
ever, belief in fanciful stories 
about ancient living seeds. Those 
about wheat grains taken from 
Egyptian tombs or the granaries 
of Herculaneum were long ago 


exploded. They were frauds de¬ 
signed to deceive credulous 
visitors. No wheat grain is alive 
after 16 years. 

Other such deceptions suffered 
the same exposure. ^Mr Gordon 
Maskell has recorded tliat two 
raspberry plants in the' Oxford 
Botanic Gardens were once 
falsely said to have been grown 
from seeds taken from a skeleton 
in a Dorsetshire barrow. 

Forty years ago Professor 
Becquerel, examining 135 seeds 
in the Herbarium of the Paris 
Natural History Isluseum, found 
that the oldest living survivor 
was 87 years old, A later find 
from China germinated after 147 
years. 

The age at which a seed can 
still survive, therefore, is still 
rising; but at present the 240- 
year-old lotus holds the field. 
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When Blacksmiths and 
Barbers Were Doctors 

Dritain’s doctors are very much In the news today. The 
^ future position of that noble company of men and women 
under the Government’s new Health Bill is being widely debated. 


There is scarcely one among 
us who has not at some time or 
another been in the doctor’s 
hands—and felt encouraged, too, 
the moment his wise and kindly 
face appeared at the’^ bedside. 
Yet only 150 years ago, in our 
great'grandparents’ times, such a 
person as a doctor, as we under¬ 
stand him, hardly existed. 

In 1796 there was a College of 
Physicians and an Apothecaries’ 
Society, but that did not prevent 
all manner of people from pro¬ 
fessing to cure illness. In fact, 
things had not changed very 
greatly since 1565 when a writer, 
John Halle, ' said that among 
those practising “phisique ” were 
“smiths, carters, cobblers, car¬ 
penters, and a great rabble of 
women.” 

Up to 1745 surgeons were 
barbers as well, and in London 
they belonged to the “United 
Company of Barber-Surgeons ” 
—their razors being considered 
useful for other operations than 
shaving! But even in 1588 John 
Read, a serious surgeon, con¬ 
sidered that “the harbor’s crafte 
ought to be a distinct mystery 
from chirurgery,” 

Lectures For Students 

It was in 1745 that the sur¬ 
geons left the barbers to their 
hair-trimming and founded their 
own Surgeons’ Company. These 
earnest men laid the foundations 
of surgery as a craft, and 
they were farseeing enough to 
educate the young men who 
would succeed them. What were 
probably the first lectures for 
medical students in this country 
were given by the surgeon 


Percivall Pott in his own house 
in Watling Street in 1747. They 
were attended by John Hunter, 
one of the famous pioneers of 
modern British medical practice 
John’s brother William founded, 
the first school in England where 
medicine and surgery were sys¬ 
tematically taught. 

In 1800 the Company of Sur¬ 
geons was replaced by the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Still, how¬ 
ever, the family doctor as we 
know him was generally a person 
called an apothecary, and even 
those who dubbed themselves 
physicians were often illiterate 
men A great step forward was 
made in 1815 when an Act of 
Parliament was passed for¬ 
bidding anyone to practise as 
an apothecary unless he had 
passed an examination and had 
had five years’ apprenticeship. 

A real Medical Profession 
now began to take shape. It was 
in 1832 that the British Medical 
Association was founded; and 
so that the public should know 
who were competent doctors 
and who were not, the Medical 
Registry of qualified doctors was 
established by law in 1858. But 
it was not until 1886. that no 
one could qualify as a doctor 
until he or she had passed an 
examination in all the main sub¬ 
jects of medical science. 

Now another great step is to 
be taken and we shall ardently 
hope that our splendid doctors 
will be able to agree with the 
Government in setting up a 
National Health Service which 
will ensure justice to their pro¬ 
fession as well as the benefits of 
their skill to the people. 


Look For the 
Lyrid Meteors 

Fragments of a Comet 

By the C N Astronomer 

^HE brilliant star Vega may 
now be seen low in the 
north-east sky in the evening, 
together with the other two 
bright stars, Beta and Gamma 
of Lyra. These may be readily 
identified from our star-map 
after about 9 o’clock. ♦ 

This region has a particular 
interest just at this time,' because 
it is ' from thence the famous 
Lyrid Meteors appear to radiate. 
The nights from April 20 to 22 
are the most likely for . the 
meteors to appear. 

A clear and dark sky is neces¬ 
sary to perceive them, and as 
the gibbous Moon rises at near 
midnight on these dates, only 
the short period until then will 
be available in which to glimpse 
any of the meteors. They will 
appear to come from the region 
-indicated by the broken circle 
on the star-map, and will flash 
across the sky from there—and be 
wrongly called “shooting stars.” 


* -^Vega _ 

A/£T£:<?/7 

RADIANT 


^Beta 

Gamma 


The Lyrid Meteors are not 
stars and they do not shoot, but 
are small particles, generally 
ranging in size from grains of 
sand to cricket balls, and only 
occasionally larger. They are 
speeding through space, many 
millions in a vast stream and at 
a great rate; it is when our 
world approaches and crosses 
this stream that a number of 
the meteors come within the 
Earth’s gravitational pull, and are 
caught in the upper atmosphere, 
through ■ which they speed 
towards the ground at something 
like 30 miles a second. 

It is then that they are 
perceived as streaks of light, 
because the friction produced by 
such a speed ignites the other¬ 
wise invisible bodies. They become 
incandescent and are usually 
consumed as they descend, until 
only gases and dust remain to 
become part of our world. The 
Lyrids generally become visible 
at a height of between 70 and 
80 miles and vanish at a height 
of between 40 and 50 miles, 
though a portion of larger speci¬ 
mens will occasionally reach the 
ground as meteorites. 

The Great Comet of 1861 

The Lyrids are so-called 
because they appear to come 
from, the constellation of the 
Lyre, though actually they have 
nothing whatever to do with 
those stars, but are part of the 
Great Comet that appeared in 
the year 1861. This travels in a 
vast elongated orbit that extends 
for some 4000 million miles 
beyond the Sun. and so far 
beyond those of Neptune or 
Pluto. This Great Comet, which 
then approached very near the 
Earth, is now speeding onward 
far beyond the known limits of 
the Solar System and has left 
in its wake a long stream of those 
cometary particles amounting to 
many millions. G. F. M., 


Bedtime Corner 

Little Things Plenty of Room 


A CRUMB will feed a little 
bird, 

A thought prevent an angry 
word, 

A seed bring forth full many a 
flower, 

A drop of rain foretell a 
shower. 

A little cloud the sun will 
hide, 

A dwarf may prove a giant’s 
guide, 

A narrow plank a safe bridge 
form, 

A smile one cheerless spirit 
warm. 

Riddle 

is an author more free 
than a king? 

's%odCqns uoio 

sni Bsooip uvo osnvooB 


Qnce upon a time there was 
. a very fat man who used 
to book two places in the 
stage-coach so that he could 
travel in cohifort. 

One day he sent his servant 
to take the places for him, 
and when the man returned, 
asked how he had got on. 

“Very well, sir,” was the 
reply. “ I have booked . two 
places for you, but as I could 
not get them both inside the 
coach, I have taken one inside 
and one out.” 

PRAYER 

f OILING Jesus, gentle Lamb, 
^ In Thy gracious ha7ids 1 
am: 

Make me. Saviour, ivliat Thou 
. art: 

Live Thpself loithin my heart 


GETTING READY FOR EASTER 



The Children‘$ Newsi)df»er, April (3, 1946 



Cornish Daffodil Harvest 

Happy faces amid the golden glory of the “King Alfred” 
daffodils at Gulval, Cornwall, The lovely flowers are being 
gathered for the London markets. 


Bound For Tibet 


Manchester family who have 
spent most of their lives in 
missionary work among the 
Illiterate, ' superstitious, shy 
natives of Tibet are making pre¬ 
parations for their return visit to 
that “Forbidden Land.” Mr and 
Mrs Raymond Colley, of Argyle 
Avenue, Victoria Park, ■ are 
anxious to return to their station 
at Adentze (pronounced Adenza) 
which is no more than a collec¬ 
tion of stone cottages on the 
slopes, of the Mountain of Silver 
Snow, one of the five holy 
mountains of Tibet, all more 
than 20,000 feet high. 

Mrs Colley took up missionary 
work at the age of 21, and met 
her husband at her first station 
in YTinnan, China. Their first 
baby, Dorothy,, v/as born the 
following year during their flight 
before the Chinese Communist 
armies, whose extremists mur¬ 
dered missionaries' in several 
parts of China. 

It was not until 1930 that the 
Colleys received permits to enter 
Tibet, and then began an arduous 
trek mostly on horseback to 
Adentze, which lies on the Sino- 
Tibetan border and although 


annexed by China is entirely 
Tibetan. There they found 2000 
primitive, but on the whole 
kindly, people who received the 
medicines they distributed with 
reserve. It was not until Daviji, 
the Colleys’ second child, was 
born, that the ice was really 
broken, for the swarthy Tibetans 
had never before seen a white 
baby, and they were enchanted. 

The Colleys’ chief worry is 
how they are to get back to 
Tibet. The route through the 
Himalayan passes from India 
requires permits from both the 
British and Tibetan authorities, 
and there may be difficulty. 
The alternative route is by the 
Burma Road—if war has not 
destroyed the bridges and the 
boats that used to take travellers 
up the Chindvvin. But the 
stout-hearted missionaries are 
not dismayed, for they know 
that the people of-Adentze make 
journeys regularly into Burma 
to trade salt, skins, and butter 
for rice, silk, and manufactured 
goods. The trip takes about six 
months, but it means that there 
must be a way in, and the 
Colleys are determined to find it. 


The Return of the Musk-Ox 


Just before the-war broke out 
there was a herd of 60 musk¬ 
oxen on Nunivak Island, Alaska, 
brought there for conservation, 
after the strangest of journeys 
from Greenland. It is now pro¬ 
posed to attempt to redistribute 
this hardy beast over its former 
native home in the Arctic, so as 
to increase the meat supply. 

Small scattered herds still exist 
in the Arctic hills and flats, feed¬ 
ing on the grasses and sedges in 
• summer, and making do in the 
winter by pawing through the 
snow to find what remains. . 


The musk-ox is related to wild 
and domestic cattle, but is 
smaller than most. Once it lived 
and ranged right across the con¬ 
tinent from Alaska to Ellesmere 
Island. 

But this fine herd that was 
brought to and flourishes still on 
Nunivak Island, after being 
rounded up in Greenland, was 
first shipped to Bergen in Nor¬ 
way before being brought back to 
New York, and made the later 
stages of its journey in crates 
and box cars by rail, barge, and 
road. 


ALL THE FUN 

’j^ppY 'Ampstead ‘ will have the 
biggest, brightest, noisiest 
Easter Monday fair of all times 
if the prophecy of Mr Thomas 
Murphy, proves correct; and if 
anyone should be in a position 
to prophesy about such things it 
is Mr Murphy, who is the secre¬ 
tary of the Showmen’s Guild. 

Mr Murphy also states that 
“all the fun of the fair” will be 
back on practically. a pre-war 
scale this year, but one old 
favourite will be missing—the 


OF THE FAIR 

coconut. All the coconuts now 
have to be used for making 
margarine, if seems. 

Nevertheless, between Easter 
and the end of September an 
average of 250 fairs a week will 
be held on village greens and in 
the big towns.' Cambridge will 
have its Midsummer Fair. Not¬ 
tingham and. Tavistock'.their 
Goose Fairs, and the largest of 
all, in Newcastle, will take place 
as usual during the last weak of 
June 
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Hung Be the Heavens 
With Tapestry 

'The recent magnetic displays of the Aurora Borealis, or 
Northern Lights, filling the night sky with wonder and 
glory from the far north of Scotland down to the coasts of 
Cornwall, have been the subject of widespread comment. 

Of course, such a sight is not 
new; the Aurora Borealis is a 


CN Bookshelf 



snared all' the colours of a 
myriad rainbows. Scott and his 
phenomenon as old as the earth comrades were scientists far too 
itself. Yet our ancestors, who mindful to let such a marvel of 
cowered in terror at the occur- awe-inspiring beauty pass with-, 
rence of an eclipse, and fled to out abiding record, 
the fields at the appearance of what causes these wonderful 
a comet, declaring that the end displays in the skies at the 
of the world was at hand, paid northern and southern ends of 


no heed in their annals to the 
marvellous illuminations of the 
Northern sky. 


the Earth? 

They are caused by collisions 
between electric particles arriv- 


Our history teems with tales mg from the Sun and the 
wonders, but not particles of rarefied gases on 
until the beginning of the 18tn - .... - . _ . 


the - outskirts of the Earth’s 


century did ^ an observer leave atmosphere. When sunspots 


record that the Northern Lights 


(which are electrical storms on 


had been seen. .In those days sun) occur there are emitted 
and later it was supposed that disturbed solar areas 

only the North could produce streams of charged electric par- 
such wonders. Great was the straight 

astonishment then at the dis- ^arth in its journey 

eovery that the Aurora Borealis Jeromes immersed in one of 

these enormous beams of par¬ 
ticles, the thin gases at the 
, , , , , , . . 4 . atmosphere’s edge become more 

dered when photographs of it charged and a glow 

were brought back by Captain ^^^sniy cnaigea ana a giow 


has its fellow at the other end 
of the world in the Aurora 
Australis. All the world w^on- 



appears, of a colour which de¬ 


Scott’s first Antarctic expedition. ^3 there. 

“Hung be the heavens with 

In the Earth’s Shadow 

As the Earth revolves it carries 
the charged outer gases with it 
away from the Sun and its 


black!” are the, opening words 
of Shakespeare’s Henry the 
Sixth; these photographs showed 
the Antarctic heavens hung, 
not with black, but with sky-em¬ 


bracing tapestry whose colossal electric b^tery, and on the 


upright folds seemed to have 




,...and thrive 
^..and gain! 

/fiF/ . ^ ^ 


baby must have long 
hours of restful, unbroken 
sleep if he is to grow into 
' sturdy, healthy child. For 
is reason mothers see to it 
stomach upsets are cor¬ 
rected at once. A small dose 
of * ‘ ^lilk of i^Iagnesia* quickly 
soothes baby when fretful or 
upset and paves the way to 
undisturbed sleep. Keep 
‘Milk of ]\ragnesia’' in the 
medicine cabinet always, 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 

• *Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia. 


dark 

side of the Earth a discharge 
takes place into the shadow; and 
so it continues until the stream 
of electric charges is cut off. 

The reason why these phe¬ 
nomena appear in the far North 
and far South is-said to be be¬ 
cause the outer atmosphere in 
those regions is so cold that the 
gases there (of which the chief 
is nitrogen mixed with argon) 
become fro'zen into very small 
crystalline particles. They are 
nearly as small as molecules, and 
the' nitrogen mixture is some¬ 
thing between a gas and a solid. 
In the regions where the aurora 
becomes frequently visible the 
conditions for this freezing into 
a solid of the outer particles in 
the Earth’s atmosphere of nitro¬ 
gen gas are specially favourable, 
and the results of the bombard¬ 
ment by electric messengei*s are 
more easily seen. 

The Aurora is seldom less than 
50 miles above the Earth, the 
most frequent height being be- 
tw^een 63 and Ufa' miles. On 
occasion, however, it is known to 
have been as high as 400 miles; 
and it would seem that, as the 
phenomenon occurs above polar 
regions, it was the higher type 
of aurora which could be seen 
as far away as Southern England. 

HILL THAT CROSSED 
THE ATLANTIC 

■pRACTiCALLY the whole of a sandy 
hillside at Gresford, near 
Wre.xham, was dug away during 
the war to provide ballast for 
American and Dominion ships re¬ 
turning light from Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, The 
GWR carried nearly a million 
tons of this sand by special train. 

Now we learn that some of this 
sand has been used in the con¬ 
struction of, jetties and piers—a 
little bit of Wales that belongs to 
America. 


Master Miisic-Maker 

Haiidel at the Court of Kings, 
by opal Wheeler (Faher, 8s 6d). 
Qne of the Great Musicians 
Series, which aims at making 
the learning of music more 
attractive by interesting the 
beginner in the composers’ lives 
as well as in their work, this 
book traces the story of Handel 
from his boyhood in his native 
village of 
Halle in Ger- (/\^ 

many to the 
days when he 
w’as honoured 
as the greatest 
composer i n 
all England. 

We are told ' 
of the , early 
flow^ering o f 
Handel’s 
genius; of 
how he took 
to playing the 
spinet, oboe, 
and violin' as 
easily as a duck takes to water; 
of how he became a cathedral 
organist when only 17; of how 
‘ he set out to make his fortune; 
of his travels in Italy; and finally 
of his rise to fame in England. 

The story, easy-flowing and 
simply told, is wxll illustrated by 
Mary Greenw^alt in ' drawings 
that seem to capture the spirit 
of a less hurried but more 
picturesque age; and it is an 
excellent introduction to Handel’s 
music, of which generous 
measure is also given, specially 
selected for young pianists. 

Education Up-to-Date 

Netv Teaching For a Neio Age, 
By A, H, T. Glover {Nelson, 15s). 
^His is primarily a book for 
teachers, although parents 
and older schoolchildren would 
learn much from it; and indeed, 
it should prove invaluable to all 
who wish "to keep pace with new 
ideas and new trends in educa¬ 
tion. 

The author sees the Butler 
Education Act as a milestone and 
a great opportunity; but one 
w^hich calls on teachers to 
approach their task v;ith a new 
spirit and a fresh outlook. The 
prime purpose of education is 
to equip the child (the ordinary, 
average child, and not only the 
specially gifted child) with a full 
understanding of the part he can 
play in life 

By Mr Glover’s new teaching 
(which he has put into practice) 
the pupil learns chiefly by Doing 
and Seeing. His book is a practi¬ 
cal contribution to modern 
education methods. 

A Popular Hero 

Biggies Delivers the Goods, by 
Captain W. E. Johns^{Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s). 

Jn this latest Biggies story the 
gang—Biggies, Algy, Ginger, 
and company—undertake one of 
their greatest tasks* nothing less 
than getting rubber out of 
Burma under the very noses of 
the Japs during the \var. With 
the aid of some strange allies, 
and some timely help from the 
Navy, Biggies and his team of 
flyers succeed in delivering the 
goods—and their hosts of ad¬ 
mirers will not be disappointed 
in the way they go about it. 


Helping the Birds on 
Their Way* 

A T this time of the year lighthouses can save birds as well 
as ships. They provide a night’s lodging for migrating 


birds on their long journeys. 

On the wall of an office in 
London hangs a giant relief 
map of Britain, studded along 
its coastline with tiny lamps. At 
the touch of an electric switch 
• red lights mark the positions of 
lighthouses where the Royal 
Society for the Protection of 
Birds have erected special bird 
platforms on their migration 
routes. 

“Throughout the winter and 
at migration times—mid-March 
to mid-May, and September to 
November—fog and mist make 
lighthouses dangerous to birds,” 
said Mr R. P. Donaldson, Secre¬ 
tary of the Society. “At night 
birds are often dazzled by the 
intermittent beams from a light¬ 
house, and the effect on them is 
rather like a car’s powerful head¬ 
lights being suddenly switched 
off. For a few seconds they fly 
“blind,” and may strike the 
lighthouse and fall stunned into 
the sea. During' one spring 
migration I found 500 redwings 
lying dead on the gallery of the 
Fair Isle lighthouse, which has 
no platform.” 

In lighthouses equipped with 
the regulation bird platforms 
there are two “verandas,” one 
each above and below the gallery. 
These are huge circular struc¬ 
tures of iron and wooden struts, 
on which the tired birds perch. 


Hundreds of different spcdcs 
of birds make use of the plat¬ 
forms, including thrushes, star¬ 
lings, wagtails, and warblers. 

The bird platforms at the 
• lighthouses at St Catherine’s 
(Isle of Wight), the Gaskets 
(Channel Islands), South Bishop 
(Pembrokeshire), Spurn Point 
(Yorkshire), Bardscy Island 
(Cardigan), and the Skerries 
(Anglesey), cost about £100 per 
lighthouse, and about £20 a 
year for maintenance. They arc 
erected by Trinity House engi¬ 
neers and removed when the 
migrating birds have passed. 

“Apart from the humanitarian 
aspect of lighthouse platforms,” 
.said Mr Donaldson, “they have 
considerable practical value in 
saving the lives of many birds 
useful to British farmers.” 

ALTAR OF COAL 

^J^ANY miners in Wclbcck Ccllicry 
Have, in their own time, been 
hewing large blocks of coal for an 
altar in the miners’ chapel in the 
parish church of Warsop, near 
Chesterfield. 

Panels showing the miner’s life 
will be placed on each side of this 
altar, and on it will rest a 
memorial book containing the 
names of miners who lost their 
lives in the pit, and those who 
have worked there all their lives. 
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The Bran Tub 

Jacko Gets a Sweet Shock 
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i N the town store Jacko lost Baby Jacko, of whom he was in charge for 
the morning. In great agitation he got a shop assistant to help him 
search the premises. They found Baby sitting quietly in a corner having 
the time of his life. Knowing no better, he was helping himself from a 
jar of sugar sticks. Poor Jacko had to pay for the sweets and hand over 
his own points as well. 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

A Living Weathervane. Don 
watched the bird as it hung high 
in the air above the fields. So 
rapidly did its wings beat that it 
appeared motionless. By its 
straight narrow body and the 
manner in which it hovered, Don 
knew it to be a Kestrel, hunting 
for food. 

“Watching the Windhover?’.' 
said Farmer Gray, joining Don. 

“I thought it was a Kestrel,” 
answered the boy. “Windhover 
is simply another name for it,” 
explained the farmer. “No matter 
from which direction the wind 
blows, the bird must face it to 
retain its balance. Thus the 
Windhover or Kestrel is a' living 
weathervane.” 


RELATIVITY 

“ Portions have been getting 
noticeably smaller of late,” 
complained the club member. 

“Excuse me, sir, but that is 
just an optical illusion,” replied 
the waiter. “They only look 
smaller now that the blitzed part 
of the dining-room has been re¬ 
paired and reopened.” 

On Show 

a dog show the owners, some 
of whom were showing 
more than one animal, together 
with their dogs had 26 heads and 
82 feet between theih. 

How many owners and how 
many dogs were there? 

Aiisiver ncxf iceek 


THE EAST END MISSION 

which works In Stepney, the district which 
luts heen given hiiilding priority in the L.C.C, 
plans for a better London “ because con¬ 
ditions are outstandingly prevalent/’ 

NEEDS YOUR HELP. 

Please share in. our work: ol 
huilding Christian character. 

The Ekv. Koxai.d F. W. Eollom:, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street. Com mercial 
Road, Stepney, £.1. BBBiH 
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BASSETT'S 

0\ifi4tat 

LIQUORICE 

ALLSORTS 


Too Much Altogether 

]yj[OTHER of fidgety two-year-old 
. who keeps hitting out at' 
the paper of the man sitting in 
the corner seat next to them: 
“I am so sorry, but, you see, he is 
used to having the corner seat 
and looking out of the window.” 

Cockney workman opposite: 
“Lumme! They 'as all the 
oranges, all the milk, and now 
they wants the bloomin’ corner 
seats! ” 


OVERWHELMED 

RESTAURANT diner nuined 
Kate, 

Eating the table d'hote pudding 
—twas date. 

Said, *'This portion's so small 
I can't see it at all, 

And there's a very great deal too 
much plate!" 

Long-Distance Flights 

rriiiREE RAF bomber pilots 
'*■ between them flew 90 thou¬ 
sand miles. Browne flew twice 
as far as Anson, and Carter four 
times as far as Anson and 
Browne together. 

How many miles did each flyer 

’ go? ' . ' Answer next week 

MASTERING MAGIC 

Borrow your conjuring ap¬ 
paratus whenever possible. It 
gives your audience a personal 
interest ' in the trick and 
assures them that your props 
have not been doctored first. 

Borrow the'matchbox for this 
trick. Then hold your wrist and 
hand out straight with the fin¬ 
gers bent down, and lay the box 
on the back of the hand. Open 
it slightly, pressing the opening 
down tightly on to the skin, and 
then close the box, clipping in 
a small bit of the skin. 

By jusK dropping and raising 
your wrist a little the matchbox 
will stand on end alternatively 
and lie down again. 

Misleading 

Trate keeper; Can't you read 
that sign, No Fishing Here? 
Angler: Of course, but you’ll 
have to alter it. It’s wrong, 
because I've caught half a dozen 
already. 

SUMMER TIME 

Summer Time begins on Sun¬ 
day morning, so all clocks must 
be put forward one hour on 
Saturday night. 

other Worlds 

JN the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-west, Venus 
is low in the 
west, and Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
south - east. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may be 
seen at 10.30 
on Saturday 
evening, April 13, 


The Chi Wren's Newspaper, April 13, I94S 



The Children’s Hour 


BBC prog'rammes from Wednesday, 
April 10, to Tuesday, April IS. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Tale of 
Mrs Tittle Mouse 5.15 The 
Sleeping Beauty. 5.50 Prayers. 
North, 5.0 Who Knows Most?—a 
Quiz; followed by Beethoven; and 
You Wanted to Know. Scottish, 
5.30 Travellers" Talcs (No 1). 
Welsh, 5.0 The Homeless Melody; 
followed by the Snowflakes Choir. 

THURSDAY^ 5.0 Crystal Apple. 
Welsh, 5.0 Programme in Welsh. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Flying Today, 
(No. 1)—Uncle Mac and the 
BO AC. North, 5.0 What’s Hap-, 
pening in the North; Young 
Artists; and Books Worth Read¬ 
ing. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The April Pol¬ 
lies; followed by Victor Newbury 
(baritone); and Blossom Time in 
the Vale of Evesham. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Children in Den¬ 
mark ; followed by Songs of 
Springtime; Window-box Garden¬ 
ing; and Verses for Palm Sunday. 
5.45 Service for Palm Sunday. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Harbour break¬ 
water. 4 An amphibian, 7 To discuss. 
8 The highest point. 10 The main part 
of a church. 12 The summit, 13 To 
provide money for permanent support. 

14 To cook in a shallow pan. 15 This 
bar works on a fulcrum. 17 A'lion's lair. 
19 Spoken not written. 20 Provisions 
of the table. 21 Compact. 22 Not odd. 
23 Horned animal. 

Beading Down. 1 Ditch round a 
castle. 2 Gives forth light. 3 Before. 
4 Humorous. 5 To peruse. 6 Became 
larger. 9 A binding case. 11 A cross is 
his mark. 13 To wander. 14 A criminal. 

15 Knowledge. 16 An ornamental 
vessel. " 17 The lower part of an 
interior wall.-18 Small lizard-like pond 
dweller. 20 Pulpy fruit having numer¬ 
ous pips. 

Answer next week 
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No Use For It 

old man felt it necessary to 
give the tramp a few words 
of advice. “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss,” he finished up. 

“Quite right, sir, but whatever 
would be the good of moss to a 
man Uke me?” 


BUS FUSS 

A SIMPLE young felloto called 
^ Gus, 

Ordered on to the top of a bus. 
Said, ** Please give back my fare. 
For I can't travel there — 

There's no driver — it's too dan- 
ger-Qus ! " 


Northern Ireland, ' 5.0 London¬ 
derry Juvenile String Orchestra; 
followed by a .story; James McCaf- 
ferty (songs); The Londonder- 
riares; Young Artists; and I Want' 
to be an Actor, 

MONDAY, 5.0 Said the Cat to 
the Dog (No' 12). 5.25 George 

Pitts (imitations). 5.40 Films 
Talk- by' Eric Gillett. Midland, 
5,25 Learn to Swim Crawl; fol¬ 
lowed by Bird Songs in April. 
North, 5.0 The Week's Pro¬ 
grammes; followed by Your Own 
Ideas; Holymoarside Junior 
Choir; and For Stamp Collectors. 
Scottish, 5.0 Highland Diary; 
Isobel Robertson (violin); and the 
Magic Dressing Case. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Bear Garden 
(Part 2); followed by Gramophone 
records. 5.25 Nature Parliament. 
Norihern Ireland, 5.0 A Certain 
Dr Mellor (Part 2);' followed by 
Easter Music. Scottish, 5.0 Mrs 
McSpindle’s Pig (Part 2); fol¬ 
lowed by Ballet music. Welsh, 
5.0 Programme in Welsn. 


THE THREE MUSTARDEERS RECEIVE THE 

STONE of K^SIM 



T he three mustardeers 

were fascinated by the tales 
related to them by Mary’s 
uncle, who,^ had just returned from 
the East. He had handed to Roger 
a small smoothly polished stone set 
in quaintly carved metal. He told 
them how, while crossing a little- 
known part of the desert, he had come 
to a small village, empty except for 
one emaciated old man who lay 
gasping on the rug-covered floor of an 
indescribably dirty house. He had 
given the old man food and medicine, 
but his eftbrts were too late. The 
old man fumbled at his neck and 
brought out an amulet. “ He gasped 
that it was in gratitude for my kind¬ 
ness ” said Mary's uncle, “ knowing 
the language I managed to make out 
something about stone and Kassim. 
Then he died. Of course, he was just 
rambling. Anyway, you can have it.” 
At that moment, Mary’s aunt called. 
As her husband left to see what she 
wanted, Roger, holding the amulet, 
exclaimed “ Gosh, 1 wish wc could 
see an Eastern village.” 

Then something Grange happened. 
Roger looked round in amazement. 
Low single-storied buildings seemed 
to crowd against them, Overloaded 
donkeys passed with a tinkling of 
bells. Strange long-robed figures jostled 
them. “Have I gone mad?” ex¬ 
claimed Roger, turning to Jim and 
Mary. “Can you see what I see?” 
Jim and Mary stood .still, mouths 
agape. “ 1—1 think so.” . gasped 
Mary. “ I’ve got it,” suddenly 
ejaculated Jim. “ That amulet! You 
were holding it—and—and—you said 
we wished we could see an Eastern 
village ! Well, we’re doing it. That 
thing’s magic ! ” “ Great Scott, you’re 
right! ” replied Roger. “ If I’d known 
J'd have said — a village in old 
Arabia when Harotm and Co.' were 


living.” Before Jim had time to tell 
him to go easy with his wishing, they 
heard a blare of trumpets. Coming 
down the narrow cobbled street was 
a cavalcade. In the centre of it was 
a palanquin guarded by huge almosi- 
naked blackamoors. Everyone else in 
the street had disappeared. Amounted 

guarddrewa scimitar and waved the Mustardeers 
on. But ihey'dodgcd towards the palanquin. 
Immediately, they were grasped by the blacks 
who raised their long curved swords. But a 
voice yelled an order. The carriers lowered 
the palanquin and a bearded, be-turbaned 
man looked out. He spoke in a language 
the Mustardeers could not identify. Then 
he gave more orders. The Mustardeers with 
wrists bound., were dragged to follow the 
palanquin which again moved on. One of 
of the blacks rolled his eyes and licked his 
lips maliciously as he glanced at the Mus- 
tardeers. Soon they reached a palace such 
as they had read about in legend, and were 
flung into a- dungeon.* “ We’re in trouble, 
Jim,” said Roger. “Real trouble!” About 
an hour elapsed, during which they thought 
of ways and means of escape. Then they 
were led out to a spacious room. They were 
questioned by fhe bearded man- of the 
palanquin, but of course they could neither 
understand nor explain. He clapped his 
hands. The Mustardeers were dragged to 
the end of the room. The wall they vej 
facing started to move, sliding in two pa 
from the centre. Stout iron bars were e 
posed, and from somewhere behind came 
roar that tingled their scalps. A gate in , 
bars was opened, and the people in the roo’.. 
yelled with delight as the Mustardeers were 
pushed through. The gate slammed. Then 
sleek Striped shapes s)inked into the cage. 
Tigers ! The hungry animats snifled the air, 
then circled, casting baleful glances at the 
Mustardeers. ‘‘Oh, my stars!” moaned Jim, 

1 wish I knew what to do ! ” " More than 

that,” gasped Roger, ” 1 wish we were out of 
this and back home.” 

There was a loud roar. “Come on, come 
on, I’m tired of yelling. V/hat about youf 
tea ? I must have talked you to sleep. ’ 
shouted Mary’s uncle. '“ Yes—er—no— I —’* 
gabbled Roger in confusion. And he glanced 
at the amulet which he was grasping tightly— 
and looked at Jim. . i 

Said Jim : “/'m as hungry as a tiger, as 
the man said when his appetiie had been 
whetted by Mustard." 

THE ’ 

>ft;STARDEERS’ 

OATH 

We will have Mustard whenever . 
we - can get it. It makes good 
food taste better. It helps us to j 
keep healthy and strong. 

We will have Mustard— 

tColmaiCs Mustard 
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